4. VICTORY
INDEPENDENC

BETWEEN Saratoga in 1777 and Yorktown in 1781, there were times when
the prospects of victory seemed bleak and forlorn even to the most stead-
fast patriot. The results of the alliance with France had fallen short of expec-
tations, the American cause was haunted by the twin specters of bankruptcy
anddisaifection, and, late in 1778, the British for once managed to mount a
tremendously powerful offensive that threatened to sever the lower South
from the rest of the Confederation.

The Carolinas and Georgia constituted a stronghold of loyalism, particular-
ly in the back country, and the British expected that winning there would be
comparatively easy. After the withdrawal of the redcoats from Philadelphia
in June 1778, Sir Henry Clinton was ordered to launch a campaign against
the South. The British naval force's'ati^Jced the American front at the Sa-
vannah River, infantry hit the rebels fromfjto rear, and the Americans broke in
confusion. Savannah fell, then Sunbury and-Augusta were taken and a royal
government was re-established in Georgia.

With a formidable armada carrying a mixed force of nearly 8,000 British,
Hessian and Tory soldiers, Clinton then sailed to Charleston, South Carolina,
chief port of the southern states. This time Charleston offered no repetition
of the successful stand that Moultrie had made in 1776 against the British
invasion. The defenses of the port had been neglected, and there were not
enough big guns in position to protect the harbor against the invading fleet.

rHE PEACE NEGOTIATORS, painted by Benjamin West, are,
tan the left: John Jay, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin,
Henry Laurena and their aide, Franklin's grandson William.
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